CHAPTER XIII

Four Tears in a Shed

A MAN chosen at random from a crowd to read an
account of the discovery of radium would not have
doubted for one moment that radium existed: beings
whose critical sense has not been sharpened and simultaneously
deformed by specialised culture keep their imaginations fresh-
They are ready to accept an unexpected fact, however extra-
ordinary it may appear, and to wonder at it*
The physicist colleagues of the Curies received the news in
slightly different fashion. The special properties of polonium
and radium upset fundamental theories in which scientists had
believed for centuries. How was one to explain the spontaneous
radiation of the radioactive bodies? The discovery upset a
world of acquired knowledge and contradicted the most firmly
established ideas on the composition of matter. Thus the
physicist kept on the reserve* He was violently interested in
Pierre and Marie's work, he could perceive its infinite develop-
ments, but before being convinced he awaited decisive results.
The attitude of the chemist was even more downright. By
definition, a chemist only believes in the existence of a new
substance when he has seen the substance, touched it, weighed
and examined it, tested it with acids, bottled it, and when he
has determined its "atomic weight."
Now, up to the present, nobody had seen radium, nobody
knew its atomic weight. The chemists, faithful to their
principles, therefore concluded: "No atomic weight, no radium.
Show us some radium and we will believe you/'
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